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The drawing is taken from a series, Drawings of Dominican Life, by Gregorio 
Prieto, who is holding an exhibition of these and other works at St. Michael's 
Workshop, 28a Cornmarket Street, Oxford, from February 14th to March 7th, the 
feast of S. Thomas Aquinas. 
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Vol. XXIII. FEBRUARY 1942. No. 263. 


A BASIS FOR UNITY 


On Christmas Eve, in a comprehensive survey of the dangers and 
opportunities of the future, his Holiness Pius XII reiterated many 
of the teachings that have been characteristic of his Pontificate. 
We would point especially to his desire for collaboration among good- 
willed worshippers of Almighty God. ‘ These principles (for the 
solution of the social question} can be followed in their entirety, and 
bear their fullest fruits only when statesmen and people, employers 
and employees, are animated by faith in a personal God... Every 
man who believes in God is numbered among his partisans and 
paladins. Those who have faith in Christ, in his divinity, in his 
love, in his work of tove and brotherhood amongst men will make a 
particularly valuable contribution to the reconstruction of the social 
order.’ At the same time his Holiness reaffirms the spiritual cen- 
trality of Rome, concluding with this moving appeal: ‘ From this 
Rome, centre, rock, and teacher of Christianity, from this city called 
Eterna! by reason of its relations with the living Christ rather than 
by reason of its association with the passing glory of the Caesars, 
from this Rome . . . We direct Our Appeal to all...’ The present 
number of BiackFriars offers some parallels to these words. 

On the whole the contributors may appear unexpectedly to reveal 
sharp claws in the sleek and padded foot of the Church of Rome. 
If, however, Catholics were to conceal some of the basic truths of 
the Church in a desire to entice unwary people into St. Peter’s net, 
they would effectively wreck any possibility of union. They would 
justify the accusation of the Northampton Baptist minister who re- 
cently declared that any overtures from Roman sources were to be 
regarded as Greek gifts. Co-operation must be based on a clear un- 
derstanding of the different positions of Christians; and Catholics 
must clarify the essential, and therefore unchangeable, tenets of their 
faith, which includes the Primacy of St. Peter’s See, and all that 
submission to that authority implies. At the same time they 
should show their readiness to abandon at the urgent demand of 
charity any non-essential point, while humility before the wisdom 
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and charity of others should bring them to a fruitful modus vivendi 
with all believers in the goodness and providence of God. ‘Catho- 
lics in this country too often develop an attitude to the certainty of 
their faith which can only be described as sectarian. 

The desire to work together in the spirit of prayer and charity 
is the most powerful weapon against the evils of sectarianism. The 
Rev. G. W. O. Addieshaw has shown that action must be built on 
prayer and prayer on dogma. It is, in fact, of the nature of prayer 
to make for unity, unity between the individual and God and between 
individuals themselves. In order to pray in truth we have to know 
to whom it is we pray, so that worship develops the content of faith 
regarding the One worshipped. Perseverance in prayer and worship 
should, therefore, lead us eventually to see more clearly how God 
wishes us to serve him both in prayer and action. Thus a basic unity 
in worship and dogma should be the final outcome of the generous 
collaboration of truly praying Christians. Mdme. Gorodetzky, her- 
self a member of the Russian Orthodox Church, thus contributes 
of her experience towards a common understanding between the 
churches in terms of prayer and the spiritual life. 

Social action, as Mr. Addleshaw insists, must grow out of this 
spirit. At present there are so many divergeni social theories among 
convinced Christians that the approach through dogma and prayer 
must be the first concern. The Church Union has in this respect 
produced an admirable statement on A Christian Realm (price 2d.) 
as a basis for future discussion. It continues the movement begun 
by the Pope’s Peace Points, and carried forward by the Joint Letter 
to the Times and by the Malvern Conference. The statement after 
laying down the principles of social order springing from the Creator 
and the Natural Law, declares against the power of Money and for 
a return to a God-centred society which is ‘ functional ’ in character. 
One of the needs of such a society is that the responsibilities and 
opportunities given by personal ownership and control of property 
be shared by all instead of, as now, by a minority; another is that 
agriculture be recognised as basic to the community. 

Many would wish to see co-operation or. the lines of this Christian 
Realm. But not all Christians think in this wise, nor yet all the 
interpreters of Malvern. Mr. Sidney Dark, wishing to promote his 
view of the Christian Commonwealth, has undertaken the editorship 
of a monthly Bulletin, The Malvern Torch, with a view to carrying 
on the spirit of that Conference (The Industrial Christian Fellow- 
ship, price 4d.). He advises ‘ prayerful consideration ’ of the sub- 
jects raised, and yet some of his results are hardly reassuring. He 
wants the school-leaving age to be raised to 18; he attacks the idea 
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that true freedom demands the possession of property and claims 
that small possessions inevitably diminish ‘ spiritual freedom.’ We 
do not forget that the same author earlier claimed that at the Mal- 
vern Conference Dr. Temple nailed the Red Flag to the ecclesiastical 
mast, a view which he appears to share with Mr. H. G. Wells. 

The divergences among Christians regarding social matters are 
still wide, but the effect of prayer should be to bring them within 
one orbit of practical co-operation. And in this respect the Pope’s 
Christmas blessing should be an inspiration to many: ‘May Our 
benediction also descend on those who although not members of the 
visible body of the Catholic ‘Church, are near to Us in their faith in 
God and in Jesus Christ, and share with Us Our views with regard 
to the conditions for a peace and its fundamental aims.’ 


THE EFFECTS OF SCHISM 


| The following pages were written in response to a request from 
a group of Anglican Papalists for some account of the ‘ official Roman 
doctrine’ regarding the practical consequences of separation from 
visible unity with the Catholic Church. They are here offered in 
the hope of providing a complement to the writer’s article on ‘ Mem- 
bership of the Church’ (BLackrriars, September, 1941). 

As membership of the Church is an analogical concept which ad- 
mits of many manners and degrees, so correspondingly is privation of 
that membership. In this essay we abstract altogether from such 
diversities and degrees of privation, and confine ourselves to the con- 
sideration of the results of factual loss of external communion with 
the Catholica. The question is not, therefore, ‘ Who is in schism? ’, 
but ‘ What is the practical cutcome of being in schism? ’] 


* * * * * * 


Jesus Curist is Prophet, Priest and King. He teaches, he hal- 
lows, he governs. The Church, continuing in space and time what 
‘He began to do and to teach,’ inherits that threefold power and 
authority, without some participation in which nulla est salus. It 
will be convenient to treat our subject under this threefold heading 
of (1) the Church’s teaching authority (polestas docendi or magis- 
iertum), (2) her power and authority to impart the means of grace 
(potestas sanctificandi), and (3) her power and authority to order 
and govern herself, i.e. the faithful (potestas regendi). Each 
of these may be considered both (a) actively, and (b) passively. 
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Where does the schismatic stand with regard both to the active 
exercise of these powers and to the passive reception of the graces 
and benefits which they convey ? 


(1). Potestas Docendi (Magisterium). 


Schism is not the same as heresy, though commonly the two go 
together. A schismatic’ as such does not necessarily deny or doubt 
any article of the Catholic faith. Schism is distinguished from heresy 

recisely by the fact that it does not constitute a rejection of the 

Church’s magisterium but a breach with her visible fellowship. 
Nevertheless, the schismatic, by the very fact that he is in schism, 
and in greater or less degree, is deprived of the benefits of the 
Church’s teaching office. And that both actively and passively. 

(a) Actively. * How shall they preach unless they be sent?’ To 
teach in the name of the Church and on behalf of the Church re- 
quires commission from the Church and recognition by the Church. 
Though called directly by God to the apostolate, St. Paul was never- 
theless careful to ‘ see Peter’ and to obtain the ‘ right hand of fel- 
lowship ’ from ‘ the pillars of the Church ’—i.e. from the ecumenical 
authority. That fellowship, that authorisation and commission to 
teach, the schismatic necessarily lacks, and precisely because he is 
in schism. Because he is in schism, a schismatic diocesan bishop 
is unable to exercise the infallible ‘solemn’ magisterium of the 
Church by teaching in general councils in consort with the Pope and 


11It is important to remember in reading Catholic theology that the words 
‘heretic’ and ‘ schismatic’ are always to be understood of those who are con- 
sciously and wilfully such, or declared to be such by the Church’s authority, un- 
less the contrary is stated or implied. In the Summa Theologica, II-II, xxxix, 1, 
St. Thomas Aquinas explains why intention to be separated from the Church 
and to refuse her government and fellowship is of the very essence of schism 
properly so called. Without such knowledge and intention (which of course admit 
of degrees) the breach with the Church is not a fully human act; therefore is not 
fully internal ; therefore is not complete. Hence theologians are agreed that mere- 
ly material heresy or schism do not completely disrupt the subject’s adherence 
to the Church, though most of them will not allow the term ‘ member of the 
Church’ to be applied to them owing to their factual and external separation. 
(See e.g., Billot, De Ecclesia Christi, Vol. 1, 4th edition, pp. 288 sqq., and 
Brackrriars, Sept., 1941.) Similarly, for Canon Law, a schismatic is one who 
‘refuses to live under the Roman Pontiff, or who declines to hold communion 
with the members of the Church subject to him’ (Codex of Canon Law, Canon 
1325, § 2). It is unquestionably unfortunate and misleading to have to use the 
term schismatic to include all the baptised who live and worship outside the 
visible fellowship of the Church, whether their separated condition is intended 
or not. Latterly the terms dissidents, acatholici and fratres separati have come 
increasingly into use. But the first two are too ambiguous for the purposes of 
this article; and the last, though admirable in its theological exactitude, is too 
cumbersome for repeated use in the plural, and altogether too bizarre in the 
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the other bishops of the ecumenical (Church. Neither can he exer- 
cise the ‘ ordinary’ magisterium with respect to his own flock, for 
he lacks the commission and recognition from the Church as a whole 
which alone can enable him to do so. What is true of schismatic 
diocesan bishops is 4 fortiori true of schismatic priests, ministers or 
lay-teachers. 

Of course it may happen that the content of their teaching is per- 
fectly sound. They may be careful to teach only what is taught by 
the Catholic Church. They may check all they teach by the Vin- 
ceatian Canon. But their teaching lacks authority, for they can- 
not teach as representatives of the universal Church or as commis- 
sioned by the Catholica. And the chances are, as history bears wit- 
ness, that the schismiatic teacher will soon be teaching contrary to 
the teaching of the Church, and there is no authoritative power to 
prevent or correct him. 

(vo) Passively. All this has its inevitable repercussions on the 
taught. They lack authoritative teaching which has the commis- 
sion and sanction of the whole Church behind it; they lack guarantee 
that what they are taught is the teaching of the Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church. It is true, of course, that a bishop or priest who re- 
tains visible communion with the Church may also teach erroneous- 
ly; even a Pope may do so in a non-ecumenical capacity. But not 
for long. There is a constant check ; authority will soon intervene. 
The schismatic has no such assurance. The schismatical condition 
of his pastors may soon lead him into the acceptance of false doc- 
trine and into error concerning the faith; it deprives him of contact 
with the authorised channels of the Ecclesia docens through which 
the Ecclesia discens should receive the unsullied truth. Schism pre= 
cisely blocks the channel. 


(2). Potestas Sanctificandi. 

This is exercised principally through the administration of the Sac- 
raments, and received through their reception. 

(a) Administration of the Sacraments in Schism. The Roman 
Church has constantly maintained, even in the face of weighty argue 
ment to the contrary, and against men of the calibre of St. Cyprian, 
the val'dity of Baptism administered by heretics and schismatics— 
and even pagans. (Always supposing, of course, due matter, form 
and intention.) She has consistently refused to ‘ re-baptise’ those 
baptised by such, and has formally anathematised those who deny 
the validity of such baptisms. She has likewise maintained the 


2Council of Trent, Session VII, Canon 4 (Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion 
Symbolorum, § 860). 
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sacramental validity of marriage contracted by baptised Christians, 
whaiever their ‘ denomination,’ and her law even expressly exempts 
non-Catholic couples from some of the conditions which, for her own 
childien, are indispensable for validity.’ She has also consistently 
recugnised the validity of other sacraments administered by heretics 
and schismatics (even formally such; but always, of course, suppos- 
ing adequate matter, form and intention) if they possess the ap- 
propriate episcopal or sacerdotal character.* 

Nevertheless, to administer the Sacraments in a condition of 
schism is, as a general principie, always more or less irregular and 
illicit. (Not necessarily culpably so, but in objective fact.) I say 
‘as a general principle,’ because reservation must be made in those 
exceptional cases of necessity (baptism and absolution of the dying) 
where this is expressly permitted. 

The reasons for this are thus set forth by St. Thomas Aquinas : 

‘ Spiritual power is twofold, the one sacramental, the other a 
power of jurisdiction. The sacramental power is one that is con- 
ferred by some sort of consecration. Now all the consecrations of 
the Church are immovable so long as the consecrated thing re- 
mains : as appears even in inanimate things, since an altar, once 
consecrated, is not consecrated again unless it has been broken up. 
[i-e. the sacramental character of Orders, which is a ‘ spiritual 
power, is indelible.] Consequently such a power as this remains, 
as to its essence, in the man who has received it by consecration, 
as long as he lives, even if he fall into schism or heresy: and 
this is proved from the fact that, if he come back to the Church, 
he is not consecrated | or ordained| anew. Since, however, a lower 
power |i.e. agent| ought not to exercise its act, except in so far 
as it is moved [so to do| by a higher power [or agenc], as may 
be seen also in the physical order, it follows that such persons [i.e. 
those who fall into schism or heresy] lose the use ot that power 
in the sense that it is not lawful for them to use it. Yet, if they 
do use it, because therein man acts only as God’s instrument, their 
power is effective in administering the sacraments . . . . 

‘ But the power of jurisdiction is conferred by human oppoint- 
ment |[i.e. authoritatively and not instrumentally |, Such a power as 


3 See the Codex of Canon Law, Canon 1099, § 2. 

4 Reservation must, however, be made in the case of the Sacrament of Penance, 
for sacramental absolution, being a judicial act, requires not only valid orders, 
but valid jurisdiction for validity. Hence St. Thomas, as will presently be seen, 
says without qualification that heretics and schismatics cannot absolve. The ques- 
tion as to whether or not an Orthodox diocesan bishop (for instance) is deprived 
of the power of exercising and granting such jurisdiction by reason of his separa- 
tion from the Holy See raises many complex issues that cannot here be dis- 
cussed. However, the Church expressly grants the necessary jurisdiction to all 
priests for absolution in articulo mortis. 
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this does not adhere to the recipient indestructibly ; and hence does 
not remain in heretics and schismatics. Therefore, they are able 
neither to absolve, nor excommunicate, nor grant indulgences, nor 
do anything of the kind [i.e. that requires jurisdiction for validity]. 
‘Accordingly, when it is said that such persons have no spiritual 
power, it is to be understood as referring either to the second 
power [for in matters demanding jurisdiction they possess no 
power either for valid or licit administration], or, if it be referred 
to the first power, it must be understood not as referring to the 
essence of the power [or the validity of what they do], but to its 
lawful use.’® 
The Sacraments are the possession of the Church, and they can 
lawfuliy be administered only in, by and for the Church. The es- 
sential power to administer the Sacraments exists, indeed, outside 
her visible borders; the right, the permission, the authorisation to 
make use of that power does not (save in the aforementioned excep- 
tional cases where the Church expressly authorises it). That essen- 
tial power—the priestly character—is not a personal possession of 
which the recipient may make what use he likes. It is a social en- 
dowment, entrusted for the sole purpose of the building up of the 
Body of Christ. Hence the use of that power apart from the visible 
communion of that Body, and without benefit to that Body, must 
always be attended with an element of abuse, even of sacrilege. The 
min'ster of the Sacraments as such acts, not as an individual, nor 
as a representative of any separated church or sect, but as a priest 
of the One Catholic Church. If he is not, in fact, a representative 
of that Church, nor is recognised as such by it, he is inevitably 
(however unconsciously and inculpably) ‘ acting a lie.’ Moreover, 
if he administers the sacraments to schismatics, he is abusing the 
sacraments by giving them to those who are not entitled to them nor 
in a position to reap their full benefits. This leads us to the con- 
sideration of 
(b) The Reception of the Sacraments in Schism. ‘ Of such great 
value is the unity of the Body of the Church,’ declare Pope Eugenius 
IV and the Council of Florence in the Decree for the Jacobites, 
‘that the Sacraments of the Church profit only those who remain 
within it.’7 St. Thomas says of those heretics and schismatics who 
retain right matter, form and intention, that ‘ they indeed confer the 


5 Summa Theol., II-II, xxxix, 3. For patristic doctrine on the subject, see 
quotations in Darwell Stone and F. W. Puller, Who are Members of the Church ? 
(Pusey House Occasional Papers, No. 9). 

6 For fuller development of the doctrine in this paragraph, see the Summa 
Theol. III, Ixiii, passim, Ixiv, 4 sqq., Ixvii, 3 sqq., Ixxxii, 7, 9. 

7 Denz.-Bann., § 714, 
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sacrament, but they do not confer that which the sacraments signify 
and effect (the res sacramenti), if they are manifestly cut off from 
the Church.’* 

These texts, and many others of the same sort that might be 
quoted, clearly have principally in mind formal schismatics; but the 
principles employed have their application, mutatis mutandis, and 
with necessary qualifications, to all who receive the sacraments out- 
side the visible unity of the Church. 

It is important to distinguish between the validity of a sacrament 
ard its actual efficaciousness in producing the effects for which it is 
intended. A sacrament may be perfectly valid, i.e. it may possess 
all the power to ‘ effect what it signifies’ ex opere operato (it is not 
a valid sacrament at all if it has not), and yet its effect may fail to 
be realised, either in part or wholly, through the presence of some 
obstacle on the part of the recipient.* This is a commenplace of 
Catholic teaching, without which the whole theology of the sacra- 
ments would indeed degenerate into magic. Yet it has been strange- 
ly overlooked by certain Anglican writers who would seem to argue 
that the sacraments themselves achieve the unity of the Church irre- 
spective of the dispositions and co-operation of the recipients. 

Now the very fact of schism (quite apart from the wilful act of 
schism, which would render the reception of the sacraments com- 
pletely ineffective) constitutes a grave obstacle to the realisation of 
(at very least) all the effects of ail the sacraments. The very con- 
dition of being cut off from the visible fellowship of the Church 
frustrates part, at least, of the very purpose for which the sacra- 
ments exist. 

Perhaps this is most evident in the case of the three sacraments 
which confer character. Sacramental character, according to St. 
Thomas, is essentially a spiritual power (potestas spiritualis instru- 
mentalis) which enables the recipient to exercise particular spiritual 
functions in the visible life and worship of the visible Church— in 
ordine ad cultum praesentis Ecclesiae.’"* Anyone who receives valid 
Baptism, Confirmation or Orders certainly receives the character 
which they convey, and indelibly. But so soon as he becomes cut 
off from the visible life of the Church, he is precluded from its 


8 Summa Theol. III, Ixiv, 9 ad 2. 

®It is defined doctrine only that those who place (actively) an obstacle in the 
way of the effect of a sacrament frustrate its effectiveness (cf. Denz.-Bann., § 441 
and 849). But it will be clear from what follows that such obstacles to the 
full fruition of the efficaciousness of a sacrament can exist without voluntary 
interference on the part of the recipient personally. 


10 See Summa Theol. III, Ixiii passim, 
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legitimate use, and the purpose for which the character is given is 
frustrated. 

Thus, the purpose of the character of BAPTISM, according to 
St. Thomas, is to initiate the recipient into that public life and 
worship of the ‘ present Church,’ and to enable him to participate in 
the other sacraments administered in the Church. The Council of 
Florence declared, in accord with constant Catholic teaching, that 
Baptism makes the recipient a member of the Church," and theo- 
logians are agreed that this is due to the character which it con- 
fers.‘ But schism precisely precludes the fruition of that initia- 
tion into the life of the Church, and so negatives the very purpose 
for which the baptismal character is conferred. It is true that the 
baptismal character (unlike that of Confirmation, and still more un- 
like that of Orders) is concerned more immediately with the personal 
sanctification of the individual recipient than with the social benefit 
of the Church at large.'* But it is concerned with the sanctification 
of the individual recipient precisely by initiating him into the grace- 
bearing Body of the Church, and by empowering him to share in 
the visible and social means of sanctification which the fellowship 
and ministry of the Church provide. Schism by its very nature closes 
the door which the baptismal character had opened. 

What is true of the character of Baptism is a fortiori true of the 
character of CONFIRMATION—which empowers the recipient to 
take an adult and active part in the social life of the Church'*—and 
still more of that of ORDER—whose purpose is wholly social and 
for the benefit of the Body of the Church. Schism, as we have 
already seen, of its nature prohibits the licit use—in the name of 
and on behalf of the Church—of the spiritual power conferred by 
Holy Orders. 

The principal effect of the Sacrament of PENANCE is the restora- 
tion of grace lost by post-baptismal sin. But a secondary effect, 
consequent upon the first, is restoration to ‘the sacraments of the 
Church and to the communion of the faithful.’ This is expressly 
stated in the form of absolution used in the Latin Church. From 
this efect of sacramental absolution the schismatic is, by definition, 
debarred. 

The efficaciousness even of the sacrament of MARRIAGE is, in 
an important degree, frustrated by schism. Marriage establishes 


11 Denz.-Bann., § 696. 

12 Cf. Billot, op. et loc cit. 

13 Cf. Summa Theol. III, 1xiii, 3, 6. 

14 Summa Theol, III, Ixxii, 5, cf. Laros, Confirmation in the Modern World, 
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the family—the basic unit of civil society. Christian, sacramental Hi 
marriage should establish the Catholic family—the basic social unit er 
in the Church. Marriage ensures the perpetuation and propagation th 
of the human race. Sacramental marriage should perpetuate and ter 
propagate the Church. Marriage is ordained not only for the be- fer 
getting but also the upbringing of offspring. Christian marriage iul 
is ordained for the upbringing of offspring in the faith and practice ple 
of the one, visible Church. The grace of the sacrament is given for 
to enable the recipients to fulfil these tasks."° Yet by the very fact Fo 
of being separated from the Church they are, in greater or less de- tha 
gree, precluded from fulfilling these purposes. the 
EXTREME UNCTION is, of all the sacraments, the least con- Ho 
cerned with the visible social life of the praesens Ecclesia, for it fell 
is concerned precisely with passing from it and preparing for the lacl 
passage to the Ecclesia futura.® But for that reason it lacks some- nes 
thing of its purpose if it concludes anything but a life lived in full ver 
communion with the praesens Ecclesia. And inasmuch as a secon- abo 
dary effect may be the restoration of health, its purpose will be frus- of : 
trated if the restored life is not led in full fellowship with the Church mat 
and in participation of her social life and worship. tion 
But it is the efficaciousness of the EUCHARIST which is most elfe 


gravely compromised by the state of schism. The reality signified 
and effected by the Holy Eucharist—the res sacramenti—is, accord- 


ing to St. Thomas, ‘ the unity of the mystical Body, without which L 
there is no salvation; for to nobody is there any entry to salvation nati 
outside the Church, just as there was none at the time of the Flood the 
for those outside the ark of Noah.’!’ Hence the Holy Eucharist is 
‘the sacrament of ecclesiastical unity, in accordance with the words sc 
of the Apostle: ‘‘We, though many, are cne bread, one body; all ef 
who partake of one bread and one chalice.”’’’* It is, before all ar 
things, the sacrament of fellowship and love, the effective sign of in 
the unity of the faithful in Christ. ‘ The unity of the mystical Body,’ tw 
says St. Thomas again, ‘is the fruit of the reception of Christ’s “ 
physical Body.’ Schism is, by definition, a breach of that unity; - 
consequently it is the very negation of the res of the Holy Eucharist. on 
Hence, according to St. Thomas, a formal schismatic cannot re- po 
ceive the effects of the Holy Eucharist, and the celebration of the wi 
are 
15 Cf. Casti Connubii (Encyclical of Pius XI). St 
16 Cf. Summa Theol. III, Ixv,, 1 ad 4. bey 
17 Summa Theol. III, Ixxiii, 3. 
18 Summa Theol. III, Ixvii, 2. 205 


19 Summa Theol, I11, Ixxxii, 9 ad 2, 215 
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Holy Eucharist by a formal schismatic is a heinous sacrilege, an 
empty and hypocritical rite.*° It is a profession of a union with 
the Church which does not exist, either externally or in internal in- 
tention. The case of a merely material schisimatic is indeed dif- 
ferent. His breach with the Church is primarily external, lacking 
tull knowledge and consent. Nevertheless, there can be no com- 
plete internal unity with the Church which is not also external, 
for the Church herself requires—in accord with the will of her 
Founder—that unity must be external also. Hence, it would seem 
that, where some internal (at least implicit) intention of unity with 
the Church is present, the significance and efficaciousness of the 
Holy Eucharist is not entirely voided. But because that unity and 
fellowship with the Church is defective in the measure in which it 
lacks external and visible expression, to that extent the efficacious- 
ness of the reception of the Holy Eucharist is frustrated. From the 
very nature of the case, there must always be something anomalous 
about the celebration and partaking of the Holy Eucharist in a state 
of schism, however innocent and partial and unintended that schis- 
matic cundition may be. For schism is, by definition, the very nega- 
tion of that ‘ ecclesiastical unity ’ which is the reality signified and 
eliected by the Holy Eucharist. 


(3). Potestas Regendi. 


Under this heading little need be said. For schism is, of its 
nature, a state of separation from the government and authority of 
the Church. St. Thomas explains : 


‘ The sin of schism is a particular kind of sin inasmuch as the 
schismatic intends to sever himself from that unity which is the 
effect of charity : because charity unites not only one person to 
another with the bond of spiritual love, but also the whole Church 
in unity of spirit... Now the unity of the Church consists in 
two things; namely in the mutual connexion or communion of 
the members of the Church, and again in the subordination of all 
the members of the Church to the one head, according to Col. ii, 
18, 19, . - . Now, this Head is Christ himself, whose vice- 
gerent in the Church is the chief Pontiff. Wherefore those are 
called schismatics who refuse to live under the chief Pontiff, or 
who decline to hold communion with members of the Church who 
are subject to him.’*? 


St. Thomas here deals with schism from the moral standpoint, 
ec, as deliberate conscious act rather than as bare fact. But he 


~. 


26 Summa Theol. III, Ixxx, 7, 9. 
21 Summa Theol. II-II, xxxix, 1. 
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accurately describes the nature of the fact of schism as separation 
from the ordered fellowship of the Church under the supreme leader- 
ship of the Pope. 

It is clear that the state of schism precludes (a) any participation 
in the exercise of the ordering and government of the community of 
the tuithful under the chief Pontiff. 

It likewise precludes (b) any full receptive share in that governed 
and ordered life of the visible community. There may indeed be, 
as we have already seen, some internal submission to the Church’s 
government. But that submission, even though it extend to the 
most imeticulous observance of the latest decrees of Roman Con- 
gregations, can never be complete if it does not include visible com- 
munion. And visible communion cannot be unilateral. It requires 
not only recognition of the authority of the appointed pastors of the 
Church, it requires recognition by them. 


* * * * * * 


In this skeleton treatment of a considerable subject, our attention 
has necessarily been confined to consideration of the effect of schism 
on the schismatic. Yet (as we observed in the previous article) the 
chief evil of schism consists in the injury which it does to the Church 
and to her divine mission in the world. That injury, as Fr. Congar 
has well shown in his Chrétiens désunis, is not quantitative only, 
depriving the Church of those whom Baptism has made her mem- 
bers, but also qualitative, frustrating the full actualisation of her 
Catholic potentialities. St. Thomas says that ‘ of all the sins against 
charity to our neighbour, the sin of schism seems to be the greatest, 
because it is [ directly} contrary to the spiritual welfare of the mul- 
titude.’*? The reason for this is clear: the wilful schismatic is one 
who refuses fellowship with the brotherhood of love which God has 
appointed to unite and save the human race. To the extent that the 
<chism is not conscious and wilful, the schismatic is not indeed fully 
guilty of that supreme crime against mankind. But the external effect 
is the same, whether schism be wilful or not; the schismatic is in- 
volved, whether or not through his own fault, in a situation which im- 
plies a repudiation of the life into which he was initiated at baptism, 
which is contrary to the express will of the Lord and Founder of the 
Church, and which necessarily hinders the (Church’s mission in the 


world. 
Victor Wuirte, O.P. 


22 Summa Theol. II-II, xxxix, 2 ad 3. 
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AN ANGLICAN ON THE ‘TWO 
WITNESSES’ 


In Augusi and October, 1926, the Anglican Quarterly, Theology, 
published two remarkable articles written by the Ireland Professor 
of Exegesis at Oxford (C. H. Turner) and entitled ‘ St. Peter in 
the New Testament.’ Their writer was a scholar of such compe- 
tence in Biblical and Patristic studies that his advocacy of the Petrine 
claims made his articles the most important work on Anglo-Roman 
controversy since Newman’s Development. 

One point especially was almost a startling innovation which 
might have identified an anonymous writer not with England but 
with Rome. Let the writer make the point in his own words: 


“It cannot be reasonably questioned that the thought of Rome, 
the imperial city, the stronghold of the anti-Christian power, is 
very close to the mind of the seer (i.e. St. John in writing the 
Apocalypse) in certain points of his vision. 

‘The Beast is the emperor and the lead slain to death and 
his death-wound was healed (Apoc. xiii, 3) can be no other than 
Nero, the expectation of whose return from the East was so vivid 
till the end of the first century. 

‘Now the Beast that comes up from the depths or from the 
sea (xi, 7; xiii, 1) made war with the saints and overcame them 
and put them to death, and his victims were the two Witnesses 
(should we not rather render the Greek word literally as Martyrs ?) 
whose bodies were exposed in the streets of the Great City which 
is called spiritually Sodom and Egypt where also their Lord was 
crucified (xi, 8). The Great City equated with the Old Testament 
types of sin and oppression; responsible for the crucifixion of Him 
who suffered under Pontius Pilate is the Roman power and nothing 
else. 

‘ But who then were the two martyrs? 

‘ They are described in terms borrowed from, the Old Testament 
descriptions of Moses and Elias. But Moses and Elias had 
nothing to do with Rome and were neither of them martyrs. 

‘But there were two martyrs of the first persecution whose 
names were always associated in Christian tradition with Nero the 
first persecutor (passi sunt sub Nerone); the two greatest figures 
in early Christian history, St. Peter and St. Paul. 

‘I believe myself that the Seer of the Apocalypse gives the 
earliest expression in extant Christian literature to the combina- 
tion of the memory of the two great Apostles. Before the first 
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century reached its close the two names were enshrined in common 
in the minds of all members, Jewish or Gentile, of the one Univer- 
sal Church’ (Theology, Oct., 1926, pp. 196, 197). 


1. We have said that these two articles by an Anglican professor 
of unusual competence were ‘ almost a startling innovation.’ 

Catholic biblical scholars like Pere Allo, O.P. (L’Apocalypse, 
1921), or Fr. Hugh Pope, O.P. (Layman'’s New Testament, 1927), 
have not suggested the possibility suggested by an Anglican that 
these witnesses under Nero were St. Peter and St. Paul; and that 
the word ‘ witnesses’ should be ‘martyrs.’ | 

2. The Anglican professor’s induction about the word witnesses 
is confirmed by the Latin translation of the Greek martus or martur. 
In the New Testament this Greek word is used some thirty-four 
times. But only once, and that in the Apucalypse (xvii, 5), is the 
Greek original rendered by the Latin word ‘ martyres.’ 

3. As St. Peter and St. Paul suffered under Nero, A.D. 67, and as 
St. John wrote his Apocalypse about a.p. 96, it is significant that 
in order to express the idea of a Christian martyr the Latin Church 
follows its habitual way of transliterating a Greek word, e.g. episco- 
pus, presbyter, etc. This technical use of the transliterated Greek 
word martyr to mean a Christian who had sutfered death for Christ 
would date the Apocalypse towards the close of the first century. 

Moreover, it was not death for Christ that justified the title of 
martyr; it was officially recognised death for Christ. It was only 
the martyr vindicatus who was Officially called martyr. But this 
technical word vindico is significantly found twice in the Apocalypse; 
and found i: conjunction with the martyr’s blood-shedding : 


‘I saw under the altar the souis of them that were slain for 
the Word of God and for the testimony which they held. 

‘And they cried with a loud voice saying: How long, O Lord, 
O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge (judicas) and revenge 
(vindicas) our blood (vi, g, 10). 

‘After these things I heard as it were the voice of much people in 

heaven saying: Alleluia, salvation and glory and power is to our 

God. 

‘ For true and just are his judgments, who hath judged (judi- 
cavit) the great harlot which corrupteth the earth with her forni- 
cation, and hath revenged (vindicavit) the blood of his servants 
ut her hands ’ (xix, 1, 2). 

4. St. John wrote the Apocalypse some thirty years after the 
martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul. They were years of such 
freedom from persecution that the burial-places of the saints became 
centres of pilgrimages. Around the tomb of St. Peter on the Vati- 
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can Hill were laid the bodies of his successors, Linus, Cletus, 
Clement and Anacletus. 

Of Anacletus it is said that he built a monument (memoriam beati 
Petri construxit et composuit—Liber Pontificalis, v). As this public 
and striking act of reverence for the body of St. Peter took place 
few years before the writing ofthe Apocalypse, it is not fantastic to 
see a reference to it in the words : 


‘ They of the tribes and peoples and tongues and nations shall 
see their bodies for three and a half days. 

‘And they shall not suffer their carcases to be laid in sepulchres ’ 
[mnema] (xi, 9). 

The New Testament has another Greek word for sepulchre, or monu- 
mentus, i.e. mnemeion. This word is used forty-three times. But 
the word mnema is used only six times, and always means a monu- 
ment hewn in a rock or cave; like the Catacombs, in which the bodies 
of St. Peter and St. Paul were laid! 5 

5. A further item confirming the thesis is in the words describ- 
ing the two olive trees and the two candlesticks : ‘ They have power 
to shut heaven’ (xi, 6). We can hardly fail to recall: ‘I will give 
tu thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. And whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth it shall be bound also in heaven ’ (Matt. xvi, 19). 

6. The word here translated ‘ candlestick’ is almost peculiar to 
St. John. Elsewhere in the New Testament it is used five times. 
In the Apocalypse St. John uses it seven times and always with the 
meaning of Christian ecclesiastical authority. No wonder he uses 
it to express the two Christian apostles who witnessed under Nero. 

7. But perhaps for anyone who realises the almost mathematical 
planning of the Apocalypse the strongest evidence is not one of 
words, but of chapte-s. 

If the eleventh chapter deals with the two supreme Martyrs whom 
Rome put to death, chapter the twelfth deals with Our Blessed Lady : 

‘And a great sign appeared in heaven—a Woman clothed with 
the Sun and the Moon under her feet and on her head a crown of 
twelve stars’ (xii, 1). 

Still more striking is what follows : 

‘And I beheld, and lo! a Lamb stood up on Mount Sion and with 
him a hundred and forty-four thousand having his name and the 
name of his Father written on their foreheads ’ (xiv, 1). 

There is no need to develop this striking argument. It is clear that 
St. John is calling attention to a series of persons: (i) St. Peter and 
St. Paul; (ii) Our Blessed Lady; and (iii) Jesus Christ. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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‘THE HIGH CHURCH TRADITION’ 


ReapDeERS of the June number of BLackFRiARS, 1941, will be fami- 
liar with Mr. Addleshaw’s inspiring call for a return to dogma and 
worship as the source of our social activities and as a basis for 
reumion. In The High Church Tradition’ the Vice4Chancellor of 
St. Chad’s College, Durham, shows his thesis to be established 
in the best Anglican tradition as well as in the Catholic teaching 
of the Church from the beginning. We would recommend this 
book with vigour to Catholic readers not merely to foster a sym- 
pathy for the most characteristic and Catholic Anglican viewpoint, 
but also that they may learn a lesson in the right approach to 
social action as well as to reunion. We would ask Catholics to 
banish prejudice before opening the book and to be prepared to 
learn from someone who has arrived at an insight into the rela- 
tion between revealed Truth and action far from apparent in many 
Catholic ‘ activists.’ 

The Introduction, which provides the setting for this study of 
the seventeenth century Anglican divines, is the most important 
and actual part of the book. ‘ The inner life of the Church is built 
round its worship; here it truly becomes itself and finds power 
and strength. But the Church as it prepares to do battle with the 
pagan world finds that its own inner life, the life of worship, has 
disintegrated. Worship has become divorced from dogma; it has 
become individualised and has lost all contact with the life of man’ 
(p. 11). There is the practical moment of the thesis of the book. 
It is indeed ‘ the Mass that matters,’ and no liturgical revival will 
avail anything unless it integrates the Mass into the daily life of 
the ordinary people, as the source of all Christian action springing 
itself from a creed that is living in the minds and wills of the 
faithful. ‘Worship is being rather than doing and concerned 
primarily with God.’ But individualism has seeped into even the 
most sincere spirituality, forcing self or mankind to the centre; 
and that is to make nonsense of worship, to miss the basic mean- 
ing of the Eucharist. As a result of the insistence on individual 
prayer during the Counter Reformation, ‘the Mass was regarded 
as a useful opportunity for concentrated private prayer ..... 


1The High Church Tradition. By G. W, O, Addleshaw. (Faber & Faber; 
7s. 6d.) 
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Baroque and Rococo architecture encouraged this individualisation 
of the liturgy in another way .... It was an architecture of the 
theatre, and in such a setting the liturgy becomes a show, a spec- 
tacle’ (pp. 14-15). This unreal show of leaping cherubim and papal 
worthies swathed in yards of marble drapery is a sign of the action 
of the Mass having been turned into something to be seen rather 
than done. ‘It has no meaning for the mine, the factory, the 
council chamber, the home . . . . Dogma, prayer, and life, all 
three have been isolated’ (p. 17). 

All this, written primarily in respect to the Church of Engtand, 
is also true of Catholic practice. If the individual Catholic is to 
have the life and strength of the Church supporting him in this 
present struggle, he must realise the meaning of the liturgy in his 
life. Worship is fully and perfectly expressed round the altar at 
Mass, and it there receives impetus and new power. It does not 
cease when the worshipper has passed outside the church door, 
The whole of a Christian’s life must be worshipful, looking to- 
wards God and praising him in every action. This does not mean 
that the liturgy is valid only when it gives ‘ uplift’ and is found 
consoling and helpful—that is simply a ‘ manward attitude to wor- 
ship,’ and indeed the Anglican divines of the seventeenth century 
meant something quite different when they insisted that ‘ Edifica- 
tion’ was to be one of the principles of worship. The ‘ building 
up of the whole personality in Christ’ can only be achieved by 
directing one’s life towards God in worship and praise. 

Indeed, Mr. Addleshaw shows that those divines, in whom a 
most valuable and genuine residue of Catholic doctrine remained 
to counteract the man-centred tendencies of Protestantism, elabo- 
rated their doctrine on the liturgy under three principles—edifica- 
tion, order and uniformity—none of which can be absent in a true 
liturgy. As far as they go these are sound characteristics of pub- 
lic worship, and Catholics would profit by realising their import- 
ance in the Mass, and by recognising their existence also in the 
Anglican service of the Prayer Book. Too often are we ready to 
condemn the Anglican service as altogether Protestant. Remem- 
bering the Protestant attack against the Mass as a sacrifice and 
against the Real Presence in the Blessed Eucharist we take it for 
granted that the Prayer Book supplanted the true worship of the 
altar with readings from the Bible and individualistic and emo- 
tional prayers only. Yet the High Church tradition continued to 
regard the Anglican communion service as a sacrifice. ‘It is not 
just a symbolic action. Something is actually happening; it is a 
representation, a renewing, a bringing back of the sacrifice of Cal- 
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vary. Andrewes calls it an action, carrying us not only up to 
Christ, but also back to him, ‘‘ as he was at the very instant, and 
in the very act of the offering.’? The Eucharistic sacrifice on the 
earthly altar is offered as a sacrifice, ‘‘ propitiatory and impetra- 
tory,’’ for the needs of the wkole Church, living and departed’ 
(p. 104). 

There can be little doubt that the Anglican liturgy in itself, apart 
from the question of Orders, is sufficient for the valid and orderly 
celebration of the Eucharist. It suffers certainly from an arbit- 
rary compilation made at a time when all Christian teaching and 
practice was in flux. The authors of this service were too self- 
assured in their creation of a new liturgy, since liturgies had hither- 
to grown up out of the soil of traditional Christian belief and had 
not been consciously and artificially put together. Yet if we judge 
the ceremonies of the Prayer Book objectively we may say that 
they can in themselves enshrine a true Eucharistic sacrifice and 
rank with all the other varied rites as a specifically English form. 
To Catholics it seems curiously truncated as weil as ambiguous, 
but the essentials are there. Indeed, it might seem a more ten- 
able position for Anglicans to adhere to that rite rather than to 
take over the Roman rite. The subordinate Churches of the uni- 
versal Catholic Church are distinguished by ‘their liturgies, and 
those who contend that the Anglican Church is an integral part 
of the universal Church in the same way as the Greek or the Rus- 
sian, should develop the liturgy that is handed down to them. It 
should in that case be regarded as establishing them as a distinct, 
though not separate, body of worshippers. Mr. Addleshaw is firm- 
lv of this mind: the nineteenth century ritualists have spoilt the 
Anglican service in basing it on Latin or medieval models. The 
Prayer Book ‘is a rite with a structure and meaning of its own 
and needs its own scheme of ceremonial’ (p. 113). As it stands, 
if used by an ordained priest, it has the power of building up, ‘ edi- 
fying,’ a Christo-centric life of worship in a mode of its own; it 
follows an Order peculiar to itself yet valid, and up to a point 
it is observed uniformly throughout the Church of England. 

We may feel that Mr. Addleshaw is reading into some of the 
words of these divines more than they intended, and we cannot 
overlook the fact that the true blue Protestants have left their 
mark in the Prayer Book liturgy in the many ambiguities which 
permit the celebration of the rite in all sincerity by one who denies the 
sacrificial nature of the Eucharist as well as the Real Presence. 
But the importance of the book lies not in the exact interpretation 
of the seventeenth century theologians, but in the fact that the 
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author is the exponent of the High Church tradition to-day, and 
that he can insist in language reminiscent of modern Catholic theo- 
logians on the nature of the Eucharistic sacrifice and its central 
positicn in the life of the Church and its individual members. 
Moreover, in showing Anglicans how to use their liturgy in a life 
of worship based on true doctrine he can suggest to Catholics an 
attitude to their own Mass which they have hitherto unwisely neg- 
lected. 

Of necessity, however, the Catholic theologian longs to fill in 
the picture. He will not be content to base the central act ot 
worship on those three principles of true edification, order, and 
unity. There is something more fundamental; this worship is of- 
fered in and through Christ; it depends ultimately on his power 
working through the external rites and sanctifying and praising 
‘unto edification’ in an Order which he himself has established, 
according to a unity moulded on his mind and will. Indeed, this 
last principle of unity raises at once the final issue. If there is to 
be a basic uniformity, which yet allows for living changes and 
adaptation, there must be an original model and consequently there 
must be a unique authority giving cohesion to its varied expres- 
sions. In another context this point is recognised here—‘ In the 
absence of any reputable authority capable of altering the liturgy 
or guiding the changes imposed by custom, it has altered and 
changed under no coherent plan’ (p. 133). "The Catholic feels in- 
clined to apply those words to the Prayer Book liturgy. When 
it was compiled there was a deliberate rupture from the existing 
liturgies, and the men who drew up the new order were not always 
impressed by origins (cf. p. 87). Who then is to decide what the 
new form of worship is to include? If it is to be a more or less 
arbitrary picking and choosing from a dead past there must be 
some authority to give a basis of uniformity, to guarantee that the 
main features of the new liturgy are observed by those to whom 
it applies. 

The author does not avoid this issue. He insists that the ulti- 
mate inspiration and therefore the living principle of unity comes 
from custom, which overcomes the legalism of statute law and, 
as it were, grows into the authority of a living Church. But this 
alone cannot suffice, especially were the ambiguity of a service 
allowed two entirely opposite sets of customs to grow up. The 
seventeenth century divines, full of Catholic sentiment, ‘ inter- 
preted the Prayer Book and gave it form and meaning ; under their 
hands a Protestant service book was transformed into a catholic 
liturgy’ (p. 63). Apparently, too, they invested it with an autho- 
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rity which it did not in fact possess—‘ they loved it too because it 
came to them with the authority of the whole Church; Jeremy 
Taylor says it was done by king and priest with the advice of the 
people; a rosy view of the Prayer ‘Book’s origin scarcely likely 
to be echoed by modern historians ’ (p. 66). If it is patient of such 
opposing uses and interpretation, can it really be a catholic, uni- 
versal, liturgy? 

When the Church itself becomes identified with the nation its 
catholicism is difficult to understand. ‘When the High Church 
divines speak of the Church in connection with the liturgy they 
are thinking not of a collection of individuals, but of an organic 
body, embracing the whole national life, a Christendom. In the 
nation regarded as a Church each section has its own appropriate 
contribution . . . . The nation has its means of self expression 
as a Church .... As a Church it is ruled by customary law, 
the hest and truest expression of the mind of the Corpus Christi’ 
(p. 176). Here we seem to come close to identifying the Mystical 
Body with the nation. It seems as difficult to speak of a Chris- 
tendom as to speak of several universes with one Creator and one 
fina! goal. There is a single institution and a single aim uniting 
all catholic liturgies. We would endorse the following paragraph : 
‘ The ‘‘style’? comes not from its being the conscious creation of 
any one person or age, but from this unity which it has acquired 
through being the expression of One Person down the ages, and 
through the development which has poured through it. A liturgy 
in its entirety is a matchless work of art; it has beauty ever old 
and ever new; round it hovers the timeless beauty of eternity. To 
alter it, or carve it about to suit modern needs or please particular 
congregations, destroys its nature as the prayer of humanity in 
Christ’ (p. 193). Yet we may wonder whether the action of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century English churchmen did not 
‘alter’ or ‘carve’ to suit their own personal fancies or to pander 
to nationalist sentiment. . 

We have no wish to be contentious. More clearly than many a 
Roman, Mr. Addleshaw has grasped the central importance of the 
Eucharist. In that sacrifice and that Communion lies the greatest 
hope of union among Christians and of the revivifying of Christia- 
nity. The holy sacrifice, which, so to say, produces the unique 
but daily food of Christians, is the source of life for the individual, 
building him up to the strength and maturity of holiness. We need 
this Christian sanctity in order to withstand the insidious attack 
of materialism within the Church and of the anti-Christian pagan- 
ism without. It will not, however, be found in isolated units. The 
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power of the spirit of Christ is to be found in the Mystical Body, 
which is the Church and which lives its life of divine praise in and 
through the liturgy of the Mass. From the rightly orientated life 
flow the works which otherwise might be purely humanitarian. 
‘ Buckeridge says, ‘‘there cannot be a perfect and complete adora- 
tion to God in our devotions, unless there be also doing good and 
distributing to our neighbours.’? The Eucharist has a sociological 
significance. ‘Io Buckeridge the giory of Andrews’ life lay in the 
fact that his generosity in prayer, his princely charities, his devo- 
tion to theology, made his life a fulfilment of the Eucharistic sac- 
rifice, an actualisation of what was done there .... The Eucha- 
ristic sacrifice of necessity means that men are to be knit together 
by actions of justice, charity and mercy, actions which have their 
source in the divine goodness and which unite us to God and our 
ne‘ghbour, actions performed ‘‘that we may cleave to God in a 
holy society ’’’ (pp. 185-6). This unifying action of the Mass em- 
braces all ages as the mysterious repetition, without multiplica- 
tion, of Calvary. By it all Christians are gathered round the Cross 
and all Christian life and activity flow out from Calvary. 

This worship, then, must grow out of what we believe and prim- 
arily out of what we believe concerning the Church and its liturgy, 
the Eucharistic sacrifice. Confusion among Catholic theologians 
on the nature of the Holy Sacrifice has led others to mistake the 
Church’s teaching. But although Mr. Addleshaw is therefore ex- 
cused a confusion as to the Church’s doctrine on this point, his 
mistakes serve to emphasise the need for unity of doctrine on this 
theological question. The High Church Tradition shows us a new 
approach to the question, and Catholics should develop it. Listen- 
ing to Mr. Addleshaw we can better understand that what we affirm 
in the Creed is intimately connected with what we do in church, 
and that what we do in church must underlie all that we do out- 
side in our daily lives. 

We may, therefore, look to the fruits of the present attack on 
Christianity to bring nearer an ultimate union among Christians. 
But it will never be realised until Christians are united in prayer, 
in worship of God through the Catholic liturgy of the Mass. To 
agree to act together in social matters can be of a temporary nature 
only unless that action flows from a common altar. This presents 
us with the toughest of problems, since it necessarily involves 
those dogmas round which acrid controversy has raged for many 
centuries. But to-day we can approach them in a new spirit; dis- 
cussion need no longer be inspired with the negative aim of de- 
feating error. Sympathy on both sides fostered by supernatural 
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charity can overcome all obstacles. Catholics should, therefore, 
begin by appreciating the Prayer Book and its liturgy as expounded 
by the High Church tradition, while they are entitled to ask for a 
greater understanding of the meaning of the Roman rite. Both 
Anglican and Roman can begin now at length to distinguish the 
essential from the non-essential, conceding the latter generously, 
discussing the former sympathetically. 

Finally, since it belongs to the very nature of the Mass to unite, 
joining all to Christ in the one offering of Calvary and absorbing 
them into Christ’s life at the Communion, it follows that the more 
we pray the Mass with this aim consciously before us the closer 
reunion will approach. The Eucharist is a sacrament which pro- 
duces its ultimate effect of unity in the Mystical Body of Christ 
ex opere operato, in the very fulfilling of the action established by 
Christ : but it does so on condition of the right dispositions of those 
who receive it. Hitherto many obstacles have been placed in the 
way of this goal of the Blessed Eucharist: now they are being 
removed by force of circumstances. We may have a renewed con- 
fidence in the power of the Body of Christ offered on our altars. 


Conrap PEpLeR, O.P. 


‘UT UNUM SINT...’ 


Tue modern practice of prayer, meditation, and study for Unity 
on the basis of our Lord’s words as they are recorded in the seven- 
tecnth chapter of St. John can be traced to the striking letter on 
the reunion of Christendom which Pope Leo XIII wrote in 1894, on 
his completion of fifty years of episcopal life. The aged Pontiff, who 
was to remain active for nearly ten more years, prefaced his appeal 
to Orthodox and Anglican, pagan and lapsed, with the following com- 
mentary : 

‘As this Divine prayer embraces not only the souls who then be- 
lieved in Jesus Christ, but also every one of those who were hence- 
forth to believe in Him, it gives us an excellent reason for confi- 
dently expressing our hopes and for making all possible endeavours 
that men of every race and clime may be called and moved to em- 
brace the unity of Divine faith.’ 

To the East he quotes the words of Bessarion : 


‘ What answer shall we give to God when He comes to ask why 
we have separated from our brethren; to Him who, to unite us and 
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bring us into one fold, came down from heaven, was incarnate, and 
was crucified ? ’ 


To the West he says: 


“Our heart appeals to you even more than our words: to you, 
our brethren, who for three centuries and more have dissented from 
us on the Christian faith; and to you likewise who in later times, 
for any reason whatsoever, have turned away from us, ‘‘Let us all 
come together in the unity of faith and the knowledge of the Son 
of God”’’ (Eph. iv, 13).' 

A year later the same Pope inaugurated the practice of setting aside 
the nine days between the Ascension and Pentecost for prayers for 
the reunion of Christendom and in 1897, at the close of his encyclical 
on the Holy Spirit,? he decreed that this novena should be so kept 
in perpetuity. It must be admitted, however, that though these days 
are marked by devotions to the Paraclete the special intention for 
which they were decreed is not everywhere adverted to. The follow- 
ing pages are the result of an attempt to trace some of the factors 
which have led to a steadily increasing observance of the January 
Octave, kept between the feast of St. Peter’s Chair and that of St. 
Paul’s conversion (January 18th-25th), during which the prayer in 
the Garden is the inspiration of a widespread petition for Christian 
unity. 

In 1825, the great German theologian, J. A. Moehler, who was 
an outstanding figure in the renascent Catholicism of a century ago, 
foretold in his work on the Unity of the Church* the fissiparous de- 
velopments of recent times and also the corresponding reaction. 
* Since Christian life is once again coming to be respected and hon- 
oured, while the unique dignity of Christ is esteemed at its true 
value, a new nostalgia is manifest on all sides for Christian unity, 
but especially among the most learned Protestant theologians.’ 

Another twenty years were to pass before Newman came to the 
conclusion that there was no Via Meia and welcomed Father Domi- 
nic to Littlemore with a request for ‘ admission to the bosom of 
the ‘Catholic Church.’ Later in life he composed a prayer for unity 
based on the iiturgy of Good Friday, which deserves quotation in 
extenso. 


1 The full text is translated into English by Dr. Messenger in his collection of 
documents, Rome and Reunion (B.O. & W.). 
2 Divinum Illud. (C.T.S.). The Holy Ghost. Do. 187. 


3 Die Einheit in der Kirche. There is no English translation, but a recent 
French one was made in the Unam Sanctam series, Editions du Cerf, 1938, p. 92. 
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‘O Lord Jesus Christ, who when Thou wast about to suffer didst 
pray for Thy disciples to the end of time that they might all be one, 
as Thou art in the Father and the Father in Thee, look down in 
pily on the manifold divisions among those who profess Thy faith 
and heal the many wounds which the pride of man and the craft 
of Satan have inflicted upon Thy people. Break down the walls of 
separation which divide one party and denomination of Christians 
jrom another. Look with compassion on the souls who have been 
born in one or other of these various communions, which not Thou, 
but man hath made. Set free the prisoners from these unauthorised 
forms of worship, and bring them all to that cne communion which 
Thou didst set up at the beginning, the One Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church,’ 

“Teach all men that the See of St. Peter, the Holy Church of 
Rome, is the foundation, centre and instrument of Unity. Open 
their hearts to the long-forgotten truth that the Holy Father, the 
Pope, is thy Vicar and Representative; and thut in obeying him in 
matters of religion they are obeying Thee, so that, as there is but 
one company in heaven above, so likewise ihere may be but one 
communion, confessing and glorifying Thy holy Name here below.’* 

Meanwhile, more than one schema was prepared for the discussions 
de Ecclesia, which were never reached at the Vatican Council. Also 
numberless groups and associations were formed to pray for unity, 
notably that which Ignatius Spencer preached up and down Europe 
and the Association for the Promotion of the Unity of Christendom 
whose condemnation by the Holy Office in 1864 inspired the famous 
pastoral’ of Cardinal Manning in which the germ of much of the 
subsequent developments may be detected. 

Doubtless in answer to prayer the last years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury produced several centres devoted to the study and advocacy of 
unity. In Moscow, Vladimir Soloviev led a band of his most bril- 
liant pupils when he was received in 1896. In America an Episco- 
palian, the Rev. Lewis Watson, established a religious community 
at Greymoor on the Hudson River, about the same time as Aelred 
Carlyle was petitioning the Archbishop of Canterbury for approval 
of the community which later brought renown to the Isle of Caldey. 

It was in 1908 that the Church Unity Octave was inaugurated by 
the Greymoor community ; before the second anniversary came round 
they were received as a body and admitted as members of the Third 
Order of St. Francis by the present Apostolic Delegate in Dublin, 


4 Meditations and Devotions (Longmans, 1893), p. 271. 
5 Reprinted in England and Christendom (Longmans, 1867), p. 137. 
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Archbishop Robinson. Four years later the closely-linked monks 
of Caldey and nuns of Milford Haven followed suit, after keeping 
the Octave according to their ceremonial which required them to set 
aside the week for devotions and prayers for Catholic unity.6 These 
two groups, whose survivors have made Prinknash and Talacre 
famous for their Benedictine observance, have been followed by 
others, notably that of Mount Olivet, Frensham, and by numerous 
souls who ascribe their change of mind to the octave prayers. Others, 
led by the Rev. Spencer Jones, have continued their advocacy of re- 
union with the Holy See while remaining Anglicans. 

Pope Pius X sanctioned the octave prayer for use among Catho- 
lics in 1910. In the middle of the last war Benedict XV extended 
its observance to the whole Church by a Brief dated February 25th, 
1916. Pius XI made a practice of offering Holy Mass for the in- 
tentions cf the novena each year. Pius XII has kept up this ob- 
servance and strongly supported the initiative of Cardinal Tisserant 
in recommending it to the Bishops and religious superiors of the 
Congregation of the Eastern Church. 

Before his death early in 1940 Fr. Paul Watson rejoiced to know 
that the work which had begun so modestly had indeed become 
universal. Not only in America and Europe, but in mission-lands 
as well as in the Middle East, prayer for Christian Unity was swelling 
in volume and intensity, even though the accompanying ceremonies 
took on local variations. In Germany, Hungary, Poland the January 
prayers went by the name of World-Octave; in the Netherlands, 
where they were extremely popular, they were called the Interna- 
tional Octave ; but it was in France that they took on a new impetus. 
In Paris it was the custom to gather representatives from different 
orders and rites and to arrange for learned conferences as well as 
liturgical prayers in the Basilica of Montmartre. Pére Congar’s weil- 
known book, Chrétiens Désunis,’ is based on the series which he 
delivered there in January, 1936. At Lyons, the seat of the Metro- 
politan of the southern province, another diligent worker, the Abbé 
Couturier, has linked the week to eucharistic devotions and enlisted 
the aid not only of the wireless but of designers for a series of 
drawings. In a couple of articles originally published in the Revue 
Apologétique and since widely reprinted the Abbe has made an ap- 
peal for ‘an immense unanimous cry of all Christian people,’ which 
has met with a considerable response among our separated brethren, 
in the East as well as the West. 


6 The Benedictines of Caldey. Peter Anson. (B.O. & W.), p. 165. 
7 English version. Divided Christendom. M. J. Congar, O.P. (Bles). 
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The essence of this appeal consists in concentrating upon the re- 
covery of Christian Unity ‘in accordance with God’s will’ rather 
than upon the specific intentions originally chosen. The main pur- 
pose remains, it is the gathering of all men into the One Fold; the 
means advocated is described as a ‘ parallelaboration’ as distin- 
guished from inter- or multi-confessional prayer.*® 

We must return to an earlier period if we are to pick up the 
threads which make for closer union among those who are not as 
yet in communion with the Holy See. Following an American pre- 
cedent the first conference of Anglican Bishops met at Lambeth in 
1868 and has done so at intervals of ten years ever since, gaining 
in numbers and ‘nfluence. The gathering of 1888 issued the famous 
Lambeth Quadrilateral, four articles proposed as a basis for Home 
Reunion, which did much to pave the way for the series of modern 
conferences sometimes grouped together as the ‘ oecumenical move- 
ment.’ 

Of these the movement for missionary co-operation which began 
with the Edinburgh conference of 1g10 is perhaps the most wide- 
spread, for it embraces most of the Protestant churches and the'r 
offshoots the ‘ younger churches’ of mission lands who have en- 
joyed a growing representation at the international gatherings in 
Jerusalem (1928) and Madras (1938). 

The Faith and Order movement also derives from the Edinburgh 
initiative, and has a comprehensive programme more closely con- 
cerned with dogma. It has done valuable work between Anglicans 
and the Free Churches; delegates from 123 of these met at Edin- 
burgh in 1937. The parallel movement Life and Work concentrates 
on urgent practical problems. Thus the Oxford meetings of 1937 
covered the relationship of Church, Community and State, and it is 
from their conclusions that the second set of five social points in the 
Times letter of a year ago were taken. 

Because growing numbers of delegates from the Orthodox East 
and the Reformed West attended the latest meetings the representa- 
tive character of these gatherings has grown, but it is agreed that 
as they become more inclusive a centrifugal current gathers strength. 
Already the report of the 1920 Lampeth conference foresaw that ‘ the 
centre of gravity is shifting . . . , as years go on, its ideals must 
become less Anglican and more Catholic.’? The Lausanne confer- 
ence oi Faith and Order in 1927 set aside the all-important question 


8 P. Couturier. The Universal Prayer of Christians for Christian Unity (Pax 
House), p. 14. 


® Resolutions and Reports. Lambeth Conference, 1920 (S.P.C.K.), p. 137. 
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of Church authority as likely to lead to disagreement. On the other 
hand, these difficulties have tended to concentrate agreement upon 
the need for unity. Instead of the complacency and distrust of past 
times, a new spirit, fully conscious of the scandal of disunion, is 
abroad. It is expressed by the fervent prayer of the many members 
of the above movements, and others like the Church Union, who have 
until last year made the period leading to Pentecost the focus of 
intercession for the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

A big change over to the January octave took place in 1941,'° 
when the bulk of the above groups, partly as the result of the pub- 
lication in English of the Abbé Couturier’s appeal for a truly uni- 
versal prayer for unity, recited ‘the very same prayer made to the 
Father by their Christ, in the complete separation of their temples, 
in the full independence of their beliefs.’ The immediate cause of 
the change was the appeal issued some time earlier by seven superiors 
of Anglican religious communities. It states that whereas at its in- 
ception the January octave ‘ had as its chief intention the corporate 
reunion of separated Christian Bodies with the Roman ‘Communion 
or the basis of full dogmatic agreement ’ the observance had spread 
widely and changed in the process, so that ‘ the intention is no longer 
confined to the ecclesiastical views of any one group of Christians. 
It has been so enlarged that it is now possible for adherents of various 
communions, united only by the belief in the Deity of our Lord, 
to take part in the observance of this week.’ 

The widespread response to this initiative may be ascribed to com- 
mon agreement with the ringing words with which the appeal opened. 
Issued in the early months of the war, they are even more apposite 
now that the whole earth is covered with strife and blood. Even 
though we shall continue to keep the octave with the original inten- 
tion in mind we cannot close this study more fittingly than by quot- 
ing them in full. 

‘Two convictions are laying hold of Christians the world over. 
The first is that among the manifold disorders of the world none is 
more tragic, by reason of its dishonour to God’s sovereignty and of | 
its hindrance to the evangelisation of the nations, than the disunion 
of the disciples of Christ; and that there is no greater object for 
Christians to live, work, suffer and pray for than the visible union 
of Christendom. 

‘ The second is that inasmuch as the Unity of the Church has its 
supernatural ground and source in Christ, the visible and organic 
embodiment of that Unity cannot be procured by any diplomatic ac- 


'0See The Tablet, January 11th, For Christian Unity. Fr. M. Bevenot, S.J. 
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commodation of continuing differences of principle. It can only come 
about by a growing interior accord of separated Christians in peni- 
tence, reparation, faith and prayer with the prayer of our Lord, 
unum sint.’’’ 


HERBERT KELDANY. 


THE PRAYER OF JESUS 


Tue liturgy of the Eastern Orthodox Church is known and ap- 
preciated by the Catholic West. Less known are its non-liturgical 
devotions. One such devotion, ‘the prayer of Jesus,’ has for cen- 
turies been encouraged in the Eastern Church, though, leaving the 
freedom of choice in spiritual ways to her faithful, she nevereim- 
posed it or ascribed to it any particular merits (a practice unknown 
to the East). With this proviso the Prayer can be compared with 
the Rosary in the West; and as its roots go back to the early, 
undivided Church, it could be claimed by the West no less than 
by the East. 

‘Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, have mercy upon me, a 
sinner.’ This invocation has behind it volumes of spiritual writ- 
ings and centuries of ascetico-mystical tradition. It is known as 
‘the art of mental prayer.” 


1The practice of the Prayer of Jesus is found as early as the fourth century. 
To mention only a few of those who wrote on it: Saints Antony, Evagrius of 
Pont, pseudo-Macarius of Egypt (fourth century); Neilus of Sinai, Marc the 
Ascetic, Venerable Diodochus, Isaak the Syrian, John Climax, Hesychius (fifth- 
ninth centuries); Symeon the New Theologian (mystic of the tenth century), is 
followed by a new interest in this prayer, and a controversy arose about it in 
the fourteenth century; the main advocates of it are Gregory of Sinai and the 
Archbishop of Salonica, Gregory Palamas. In Russia, the prayer is taught ty 
Abbot St. Nilus of Sora in the fifteenth century; and St. Dez :etrius, Bishop of 
Rostov, in the seventeenth century. A monk, Paissy Velichkovsky (+1794), re- 
discovered this way of prayer, and he exercised great influence in the monasteries 
of South Russia, Mount Athos and Roumania. To him and his followers is due 
the revival of the ascetico-mystical tradition and writings in Russian monasteries, 
especially in Optino (famous thenceforward for its spiritual directors) and Valaam 
in Finland. St. Seraphim, the hermit of Sarov (+1833), practised and taught this 
prayer. The monks of Optino and the famous Bishop of Vladimir, Theophan 
‘the Recluse’ (+1894), edited, in Russian, volumes of ancient writings on the 
Prayer of Jesus. Of its practice by a layman, a peasant, an interesting docu- 
ment remains in the booklet, The Sincere Tales of a Pilgrim to His Spiritual 
Father (translated by R. M. French, The Way of a Pilgrim, S.P.C.K.). As late 
as 1938, the monks of Valaam published The Discourses on the Prayer of Jesus in 
two volumes, 
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Many seem to have built their whole spiritual life on the prayer 
of Jesus, though it cannot be regarded as detached from the rest of 
the Christian life: Bible reading, sacramental grace, practice of 
the Commandments and theological virtues. In monasteries it was 
combined with special ascetical practices. Beginners in the use 
of the prayer abstained from devotional reading in order to con- 
centrate, and the prayer replaced private psalmody in the cell, out- 
side the services. Some kept it as a unique rule. It was repeated 
with beads several thousand times and was accompanied by pro- 
strations. This acted as the first ascetical exercise of the will in 
obedience to the rule imposed by one’s spiritual father, teaching 
also control over the body. 

A certain bodily technique was practised and recommended by 
the masters of the prayer: immobility, regular breathing, fixing 
the eyes upon ‘the heart,’ etc. (St. Ignatius Loyola gave some- 
what similar advice.) These ‘ physical’ exercises were allowed 
only to those who had an experienced director to help them. All 
the fathers emphasised, however, that such methods were only 
‘crutches ’ to support the body and soul while one is gaining con- 
trol of oneself. The aim was to purify the body and to make it an 
instrument of prayer. ‘Know ye not that ye are the temples of 
God and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?’ (I Cor. iii, 16). 

The invocation was repeated vocally as well as mentally; its pur- 
pose was recollection. To avoid mechanical repetition one modi- 
fied words from time to time, but not too often. For instance: 
‘Lord Jesus, have mercy upon me; Son of God, have mercy upon 
us; by the prayers of thy pure Mother and all the saints,’ etc. Some 
found it sufficient to call out: ‘ Jesu, Jesu.” This need be no ‘ vain 
repetition,’ though we are prone to distraction; for the words call 
us back and, showing our instability, they increase our love and 
awe of God. 

The vocal was replaced gradually by the mental use of the 
prayer; when one began to learn the habitual custody of heart. 
‘Keep thy heart with all diligence for out of it are the issues of life ’ 
(Prov. iv, 23). The prayer of affection grows stronger when the 
mind is ‘ looking down into the heart,’ thus bringing about the uni- 
fication of thought and feelings. The constant repetition of the 
prayer ‘with one’s mind,’ ‘in one’s heart,’ brings with it a state 
of total abandonment to God, of rest and quiet (hesychia). The union 
of the chief inward powers begins: recollection of mind, sobriety of 
heart, watchfulness of will. 

Is this a prayer for monks who alone can dedicate their whole 
time to it? The prayer of Jesus is in fact widely practised by lay 
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people of the Orthodox Church. So simple is it that no learning 
is required for remembering it. It can rest on the lips of the sick 
too weak to say a Pater. In the mission fields the catechumen can 
learn it quickly in any tongue. An appointed number. of invocations 
may be repeated first thing in the morning, during the day and in 
the evening. Many go about with their usual work repeating this 
prayer. Housework, ploughing, factory labour are not incompatible 
with it, and in fact the drudgery of some forms of manual work can 
be a help to concentration. It is possible, too, though more difficult, 
to join intellectual occupations with this continual prayer. It saves 
one from many uncharitable, vain words or thoughts: it sanctifies 
one’s daily toil and relationships. The words become familiar ; they 
seem after a time to flow of themse!ves. More and more they bring 
one into the practice of the Presence of God. With it grows our 
love and fear of oftending God and of losing his nearness. Gradu- 
ally, the words may seem to disappear ; a silent, speechless vigil with 
a profound peace of heart and mind is sustained through the bustle 
of daily life. But in cases of distractions, temptation, tiredness or 
aridity it is useful to recur again to the vocal invocation. In sud- 
den danger, or waking at night, one notices that the first conscious 
thought becomes that of God, as often as not in the words of the 
prayer of Jesus. ‘I sleep, but my heart waketh ’ (Songss v, 2). The 
act of prayer has passed into a state of prayer. Like every spiritual 
way, this one needs fidelity, perseverance, courage. But this con- 
tinual memory of Jesus Christ deepens in us and throws a new light 
on one’s whole life. It becomes linked with the remembrance of the 
Calvary and of the Last Supper; our communion and the sacrifice of 
the altar penetrate the heart, mind and will offered to the incessant 
invocation of the name of Jesus. On the other hand, we can apply 
this Name to people, books, flowers, to all things we meet, see or 
think. The name of Jesus may become a mystical key to the world, 
an instrument of the hidden offering of everything and everyone, set- 
ting the divine seal on the world. One might perhaps speak here 
of the priesthood of all believers. In union with our High Priest, 
we implore the Spirit: Make my prayer into a sacrament. 

The habit of incessant prayer often provokes ‘ spiritual tears.’ 
Much has been written on this ‘ Weeping ’—there is almost a ‘ theo- 
logy of tears.’ Waters of repentance and regeneration, they take 
away from the soul bitterness and aridity as rain softens the soil; 
they have been even compared to second baptism. A soul, humbled 
and simplified by tears is more apt to cling to God: so a crying child 
seeks repose in the love of his mother. Such ‘ weeping,’ physical 
and visible, or hidden in the soul, may be a result of self-examination, 
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or may be stirred by thoughts of the divine goodness, long-suffer- 
ing, etc.; it may be a direct act of the will. But there is a stage 
when we have no more mastery over the tears. It is then a spiritual 
‘gift of tears’; and here we touch the contemplative and mystical 
aspect of the prayer of Jesus. 

The fathers spoke with great severity against the curiosity and 
vanity of the beginners who strive after mystical states that are out- 
side their own powers and are ‘pure acts of grace. They warned 
against speaking of unfamiliar spiritual experiences. (Are there not 
too many ‘ psychological’ books on mystics in our own day?) Yet 
everyone was encouraged ‘to strive after ceaseless prayer,’ so that 
‘whether we wake or sleep we should live together with him’ 
(| Thes. v, 17, 10). All were exhorted to ‘ covet earnestly the best 
gifts’ (I Cor. xii, 31). As long as men did not expect union with 
God as a result of their own effort, they were shown the way to 
‘most excellent prayer.’ 

Vigilance has to increase with the growth of prayer life. Difficul- 
ties do not diminish. The wrestling is no more against ‘ flesh and 
blood,’ but * against the rulers of the darkness’ (Eph. vi, 12). The 
fathers left a clear-cut teaching on dealing with these assaults. They 
knew the tempting force of mental images dangerous to all, but 
especially to a solitary ascetic. Despondency and despair or a haugh- 
tiness, leading to treacherous consolations of false saintliness, were 
studied by these men with a deep penetration. ‘The great teachers 
of the East discouraged experiences of allocutions, fragrant odours, 
visions. In all such cases an experienced director is of a particular 
value, and humility and spiritual sobriety will teach a man the ‘ dis- 
cernment of the spirits.’ 

Three types of inner life were distinguished by the fathers: that 
of the beginners—mainly consisting in the practice of virtues (praxis), 
the ‘ middle way ’ of suppression of passions (apatheia), and of con- 
templation (theoreia) ; finally, the ‘ perfect way ’ of those approaching 
the prayerful, experimental knowiedge of God (theologia). In purely 
mental prayer one follows, roughly, these stages from purification to 
union; (a) the memory of our sin and nothingness before God, 
thoughts of death, Last Judgment and eternity ; (6) concentration on 
the life of Jesus in some details or on the whole economy of the in- 
carnation and redemption; (c) a more and more rapturous intellectual 
contemplation of divine properties; his omniscience, almightiness, 
mercy, justice. In ever strengthening awareness of the Presence, 
self disappears to an extent that even the thought of one’s unworthi- 
ness troubles one no more. ‘The soul is laid bare before God in 
adoring peace. All rules of prayer should be dropped at such 
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moments; the Spirit leads the soul where he wills. But this is not 
quietism. ‘The uninterrupted, quiet adoration of God, and in him 
the pity and love of all mankind, exclude all human passion. In 
this sense it is an ‘ insensibility ’—but one can rightly speak of it 
as ‘ the fire of the apatheia.’ 

The body which was first presented as a temple becomes now a 
‘ living holy sacrifice’ (Rom. xii, 1). With the Apostle, some have 
experienced the reality of becoming praying members of Christ. 
‘Not I but Christ in me’ (Gal. ii, 20). (Could we not say that the 
prayer which by its wording was the prayer to Jesus becomes here 
the prayer of Jesus? 

This mystical prayer, this ‘ sacrament of silence,’ belongs to things 
of which ‘ it is not lawful for a man to utter’ (I] Cor. xii, 4). We 
are given to understand that here one comes to know the inexpres- 
sible reality (apophatic theology). There is a certain ‘ darkness ’ in 
the blazing divine iight. ‘ in Thy light we shall see light ’ (Ps. xxxvi, 
9g). The Orthodox mysticism has always laid great stress on the ex- 
perience of God and Christ as light. One of the most ancient hymns 
(known also in the West) sings of ‘ the gladsome Light.’ This light 
is linked with the revelations of the ‘ glory’ (doxa) in the Old Tes- 
tament, which was seen also by the disciples on the face of Christ, 
and was experienced by St. Paul. The contemplation of the ‘ un- 
created light ’ is compared with the vision on Mount Tabor—the light 
of the Transfiguration. Man becomes a participant of this luminous 
world. Remaining by nature a creature he seems to come into a life 
of union (henosis) with God, and to receive of these ‘ great and pre- 
cious promises . . . that he might be a partaker of divine ature’ 
(Il Peter i, 4). Thus, a certain ‘ doctrine of deification ’ is rooted in 
the Word of God as well as in mystical experience. As if, ‘ with face 
unveiled, contemplating the glory of the Lord we are changed 
into the same image from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord’ (II Cor iii, 18). 

Few receive such graces. But a road of ceaseless prayer is opened 
to all. We have nothing to fear: no illusions will prevail so long as 
we keep before us the touchstone : the love of God and of our neigh- 
bour wherein ‘ hang all the law and the prophets’ (Mt. xxii, 4o). 
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East AND West. By René Guénon. Translated by William Massey. 
(Luzac & Co. ; 6s.) 

Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy has placed M. Guénon among the 
most significant writers of contemporary Europe. Those who are 
acquainted with his more profound works will readily agree. But 
it may be doubted whether the choice of the present work to intro- 
duce him to the English-reading public is an altogether happy one. 
M. Guénon has a healthy contempt of popularisation and intellectual 
‘levelling down.’ It is perhaps unfortunate that he should have lent 
his hand to a class of literature for which he has little sympathy and 
less aptitude. His undisguised contempt, not only for his book but 
for his readers, is unlikely to attract disciples. And if he would 
urge that proselytism is not his aim, it is difficult to understand why 
the book should have been written. For the already converted it 
has little to offer except motivation for self-complacency. 

It is a pity, for the book is very much on the side of the angels, 
and, written with more care, less crude simplification of complex 
issues, less arrogance and more compassion (the author has still 
much to learn from his beloved Gautama), it might have provided 
an invaluable antidote to the poisons of western civilisation. It is 
to be feared that the average reader will find only irritants. To con- 
trast the ‘ East’ at its most esoteric best with the ‘ West’ at its 
most €xoteric worst is to compare incommensurables. It is an un- 
dertaking which engenders much heat, but all too little light. 

It contributes little to Occidental understanding of the Orient to 
present ‘ the East ’—even this esoteric, ‘ metaphysical’ East—as a 
homogereous unity, disregarding the enormous variety and con- 
trariety of Eastern schools of thought and spirituality. Many of 
these can show affinities with Western modes of thought and atti- 
tudes far more readily than the crude monistic Advaita which M. 
Guénon would here suggest to be characteristic of them all. But 
even more simpliste and superficial is his conception of ‘ the West.’ 
His denunciations—often justifiable enough for all their over-state- 
ment—seldum reach beneath more manifest symptoms to radical 
causes. 

Catholicism in general, and Thomistic metaphysical thought in par- 
ticular, M. Guénon regards as the one relic of authentic Wisdom 
remaining in the West. ‘ The East’ alone conserves that Wisdom 
in its pristine purity, but in Catholicism and Thomism, he hopes, 
the West may yet find a vehicle which will lead it back to the un- 
sullied sources of life. The assertion suggests a strange myopia in 
M. Guénon’s vision. For Christianity—the Incarnation—means pre- 
cisely the penetration of time by eternity and the realisation of eter- 
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nity through temporal processes. Christianity opposes both the 
acosmic ‘ metaphysics ’ of M. Guénon’s ‘ East’ and the pure dyna- 
mism oi the modern, apostate West. In so doing it affirms and 
reconciles the values of each. 

Oblivious of the meaning of Christianity, M. Guénon can actually 
commend {for instance) the Hindu caste system. Self-confined in 
the ‘ metaphysical,’ disregarding the world of * Maya,’ he can see 
its eminent soundness of principle while remaining blind to the 
ravages which time has made upon it, rendering it an instrument 
of hideous social injustice and oppression. 

There is perhaps more truth than he himself recognises in his con- 
tention that it is through the living traditions and spiritual techniques 
of the East that the West may rediscover itself. But the thesis is 
more convincingly established in the concrete exemplification of his 
other more detailed works than in the bald reiterations of the present 
volume. Our Gerald Heards and Aldous Huxleys have already shown 
how light may come to the West, less from than through the East. 
iM. Guénon’s other works on Hindu teaching, on the Vedantist ap- 
prehension of man, on spiritual authority and temporal power—still 
more, perhaps, his profound study on the symbolism of the Cross— 
upen up vast and healing vistas. We await the appearance of their 
translations with eagerness. 

Victor WuirtE, O.P. 


PorMs OF CLOISTER AND JUNGLE. By Mrs. Rhys Davids. (Wisdom 
of the East Series; Murray; 3s. 6d.) 


Though described as an anthology, this is less a collection of 
Buddhist monastic poems than a discussion of their origins and their 
teaching, illustrated by frequent quotations. The discussion is 
learned and often interesting, but too specialised for the general 
reader, who will scarcely have the requisite previous acquaintance 
with Buddhist thought, history and terminology. The book will be 
valued chiefly by those who know other writings of Mrs. Rhys Davids 
and who share her interest in what may be called the higher criti- 
cism of Buddhist doctrine and literature. It would be presumptuous 
tm myself to venture any opinion whatever on such matters as the 
relations of Vedic and Buddhist thought, the passage from amata to 
mvvana, or the transmission of the poems themselves. But there 
are two criticisms which | think I can reasonably make. 

One is that the author’s allusions to Christianity and her use of 
Christian terms are too often unsatisfactory. ‘Thus her contrast of 
faith and knowledge (pp. 33, 34) is extremely confused. And her 
association (p. 115) of nuptial imagery in religion with the youth- 
fulness of our Lord implies a quite superficial reading of Christian 
spiritual classics; in any case, the notion may easily be exploded 
by reference to the Old Testament and to Mohammedan mystics— 
not to trespass further East. More generally, one wishes that Wes- 
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tern writers on Eastern thought would acquire a reasonable know- 
ledge of Catholic theology and its technical terms; it would provide 
them at least with an exact mode of reference and save them from 
the suspicion (I do not say the just suspicion) that thinkers unsure 
of the central tradition of the West are no safe guides to that of 
the East. 

The other criticism concerns the verse translations. They are 
jamentably flat, with a flatness which can be technically ascribed to 
the use of end-stopped blank verse with an excess of archaisms and 
of weak syllables. I understand that the Pali original is in couplets, 
for which form blank verse is in any case a most unsuitable medium. 
Why not learn something from Mr. Waley? Few scholars can hope 
to achieve a style so felicitous, but his general principles of free 
rhythm and plain words should show the way to something better 
than stunted essays in academic verse. 

‘WALTER SHEWRING, 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. Vol. II. Edward VI (1547-1553). 
By G. Constant. Translated by E. I. Watkin. (Sheed and 
Ward; 16s.) 

As the sequel to the Abbé Constant’s account of the Henrician 
schism, this is a book for which many readers will have waited with 
some eagerness. It provides a detailed and absorbingly interesting 
account of the progress of the religious changes in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. First, there is a sketch of the position at the accession 
of ‘the young Josiah.’ The Abbé Constant’s verdict on the charac- 
ter and career of Somerset agrees for the most part with that of 
Professor Pollard, admittedly the principal authority on the reign, 
and his account of the Protector’s policy and fall is a masterly sum- 
mary of a difficult and intricate piece of history. The progress of 
the Anglican church towards Lutheranism is described, and the sub- 
sequent change, during the period of Warwick’s power, to a position 
which was substantially Calvinist is convincingly and clearly painted. 
The author’s account of the influence of the foreign reformers who 
took refuge in England during the reign—particularly the impact 
of the Polish reformer, John a Lasco, on Cranmer’s intricate mental 
processes—is not the least interesting part of the book. There is an 
appendix on the subject of Anglican orders and an extensive biblio- 
——_. Another appendix is devoted to Cranmer’s project for re- 
orming the breviary. Less successful is the appendix on the litur- 
gical use of the vernacular, a profoundly interesting subject, which 
the layman may well feel is at once too short and too long. The 
Abbé Constant remains unconvinced by Dr. Messenger’s contention 
that Henry VIII’s doctrinal decrees were not only schismatical, but 
also heretical. The war has deprived us of an index, which we are 
promised in the next edition. Here and there, as is perhaps in- 
evitable, there are some misprints ; for instance, Miss Frances Rose- 
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Troup, whose book, The Western Rebellion of 1549, is the principal J some 
work of importance on the subject of the revolt in Devon and Corn- Ff /ess i 
wall, is transmogrified in a footnote into ‘ Fr. Rose-Troup.’ It might f dinat 
perhaps be argued that the picture of Protector Somerset as the en- f— 4d¢q! 
lightened Liberal statesman, born before his time, is less convinc- — the p 
ing to-day than it used to be. There is something uncomfortably [ able « 
reminiscent of the Third Republic in the make-up of the Protector. to ati 
As is probably inevitable, the book has something of the atmo- J simpl 
sphere of an expertly conducted tour of a recent battlefield, a battle. J acting 
field still scarred and blasted by political and theological contro- 
versy. Most of the corpses have been identified, and the principal cS 
heroes interred and posthumously decorated: but everywhere the is 
debris lies thick. When Taine pictured the old divines as giant . 
ichthyosaurians or megatheria, slowly winding their way through Thi 
the primeval slime, armed with syllogisms and bristling with texts, ff ‘tion 
to rend each other in gigantic conflict, his simile seemed less actual ff will c 
than it does to-day. The truth, as we are beginning to realise to- § tree 
day, is that we are in grave danger of picturing the Reformation § tainly 
struggle as a kind of theological tank battle, absorbingly interesting J and h 
to the expert, but frequently a little bewildering to the mere lay- § that a 
man. A satisfactory account of the English Reformation—and this § depths 
is particularly true of the years 1547 to 1553—must be concerned ff has s 
to interweave the social, economic and psychological strands into ff fresh | 
the whole complicated web. To this the Abbé Constant’s book is a § that ‘ 
really important contribution; but a thoroughly satisfactory account the CI 
remains to be written. of wal 
Tuomas CHARLES-EDWARDS. 
SacririciaL PrrestHoop. By Joseph Barker, C.R. (Dacre Press; § A Boc 
1s. 6d.) A li 
This essay is mainly concerned with the Godward function of the the we 
priest and is written for the benefit of the Anglican clergy to en- vase p 
courage them to face the problem of private and frequent celebration § influen 
of the Eucharist. The pastoral and prophetic side of their function § change 
has been sufficiently dealt with, ‘ but it is not always clearly under- f teen cx 
stood that there is a side of the ministry in which the priest stands § ceven 
in direct relation to God.’ With this in view the author briefly 
sketches the development of the priest’s functions in the Eucharist 
during the first nine centuries, for the later doctrine of the Church fF Tne 
as summarised by Trent will not be acceptable to his readers. In- form i 
ceed, the author himself is for this reason strangely blind to the full J re-set 
meaning of sacrifice. He thinks that the ‘ theory’ that two Masses Braid. 
have more value than one ‘is not in the best Christian tradition,’ eral wz 
implying the notion, false in his eyes, that ‘each Mass is an addi- Bbe con; 
tional application of the benefits of Calvary for some purpose on § Wuo’s 
earth.’ But in so short a space the author cannot attempt any valu- Figgr e 


able discussion on the nature of sacrifice. In passing, he makes Btinuing 
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some excellent and practical remarks. ‘ No prayer can be heard un- 
less it is actually incorporated into that Sacrifice (of Calvary).’ ‘ Or- 
dination is not to be used as an aid to doing work which can be 
adequately performed by others.’ ‘ In all his activities and functions, 
the priest must beware of the selfishness which creeps in and is cap- 
able of spoiling the most efficient work. As soon as a priest begins 
to attract men to himself, or to suppose that he is doing his work 
simply in his own strength, instead of leading them on to God and 
acting as the divine instrument, he is in peril.’ CP 


Le SERPENT D’Arrain, CINQ MYSTERES EN FORME DE RETABLE. Par 
René Schwob. (Edition L’Arbre, Montreal; $1.50.) 


This first volume contains three plays : * La Nuit de Noél,’ ‘ L’Ado- 
ration des Majes,’ and ‘ Le Drame de la Passion.’ A second volume 
will contain ‘ La Descente aux Enfers’ and ‘ La Pentecéte.’ The 
three plays in this first volume are beautiful. René Schwob is cer- 
tainly a poet. He has captured the mediaeval spirit successfully, 
and has, by his originality, given his plays a vitality and charm 
that are his own. A real artist can always draw from the limitless 
depths of the Gospels some new light. In the present case a poet 
has seen and is able to make others see, if they are receptive, a 
fresh and loveiy vision of the eternal story. It is interesting to note 
that ‘La Nuit de Noéi’ was performed in a church, at Vence, on 
the Christmas Eve of 1940. An oasis of peace in the horrible desert 
of war. 


H.S.S. 


A Book oF Suips. By Charles Mitchell. (King Penguin; 1s.) 


A little volume for keeps, this trim and tiddly account of sail in 
the western world from the bark of Dionysus in a fifth century B.c. 
vase painting to Cutty Sark; of long ships and round ships; of the 
influence of the North Sea on the Mediterranean in design; of the 
change in tactics from ramming to broadside firing. There are six- 
teen coloured plates, including reproductions of Van der Velde, and 
deven black-and-white illustrations. 

T.G. 


Tue CatHottc Directory FOR 1942 (7s. 6d.) appears in its usual 
form in spite of the fact that this edition has had to be completely 
re-set as the type of the former edition was destroyed in an air 
raid. In addition to this, the difficulties from evacuation and gen- 
eral war conditions have been considerable, so that the Editor is to 
be congratulated on its comparatively few mistakes. THE CATHOLIC 
Wno’s Who can only rise to a Supplement (2s. 6d.) bringing the 
1941 edition up to date, but giving all essential changes and con- 
tinuing quite clearly the utility of the former volume. THE CATHOLIC 
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Diary for 1942 is perhaps more attractive in its war-time clothes 
(2s. cloth, 3s. 6d. leather), while THe CatHotic ALMANACK (4d.) re- 
mains indifferent to the strictures of war and is as comprehensive 
as ever. All are to be obtained from Messrs. Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of BLAcKFRIARS. 


Sir,—I cannot understand how Mr, D. A. Traversi in his recent 
article on Catholicism and the New Order in Italy (BLACKFRIARS, 
October, 1941) could have completely ignored the following facts: 

(1). That in January, 1919 (ten years before the Lateran Treaty), 
the Italian Popular Party was constituted, led by a priest, with a 
Christian-Democratic programme. 

(2). That Benedict XV in November, 1919, ordered the rescinding 
of the non expedit, which forbade Catholics to take part in parlia- 
mentary elections either as voters or as candidates. 

(3). That in that same November, 1919, the Italian Popular Party 
won one-fifth of the seats in the Chamber of Deputies at the General 
Elections—gg to be exact, a figure which in 1921 was raised to 107, 
all tue newly-elected Deputies being practising Catholics and many 
of them members or former leaders of Catholic Action. 

(4). That the mass of Catholic workers was registered in the 
Christian Unions (supported by the Popular Party), forming a Con- 
federation of 1,200,000 members (the Socialists and Communists 
combined numbered 1,500,000). 

(5). That the Italian Popular Party was dissolved by Royal De- 
cree in November, 1926, and the Confederation of Workers in 1927, 
as a result of the law on the Fascist syndicates. 

In view of all this, how could Mr. Traversi write that ‘ Italian 
Catholicism tended at times to become an affair of the Sanctuary 
divorced from some of the healthier elements of national life’? 
(p- 532), and, still worse, how can he ascribe to Fascism a ‘ sincere 
collaboration offered to the Church’? Collaboration could have no 
basis without freedom, and Fascism was robbing Italian life, political 
and religious, of all true and real freedom. 

Luic1 StuRzo, 
Founder of the Italian Popular Party. 
jacksonville, Florida, 
December 8th, 1941. 


ERRATUM.—In the last issue (January, 1942), page 43, third line from the 
bottom, for Dinifle read Denifle. 
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